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THE AMEBICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 1743-1903. 

Address by J. G. Eosengarten, at the annual dinner of the Society, 
April 3, 1903. 

Founded in 1743 by Franklin and his associates, many of 
them members of the Junto described so affectionately in 
his Autobiography, the American Philosophical Society has 
had a long and honorable career. Formed on a broad 
basis, it embraced the representatives of all the sciences and 
of learning in the Colonies. Known to-day mainly as a 
body of scientific men, it still keeps in touch with histori- 
cal and literary men at home and abroad. To it in 1773 
Dr. Rush presented his " Inquiry into Dreams and Sleep," 
a curious subject on which another member, Mr. John 
Bigelow, has recently published a work, and on which still 
another member, Max Miiller, wrote a thoughtful letter, 
printed in the second volume of his recent " Life and 
Letters." 

" An Essay on Universal Knowledge" was rewarded by a 
premium in its early days, and in 1770 there was presented 
a notice of families in Lancaster County that make home- 
spun; and later came a list of German immigrants from 
1729 to 1789. In 1789 there was presented a bottle ot 
petroleum from Oil Creek. In 1815 Fulton deposited the 
model of his torpedo boat. In 1817 President (both of 
the Society and of the United States) Jefferson deposited 
the original Journals and Daily Note-Books of the Lewis 
and Clarke Expedition to the Pacific, and in doing so he 
acknowledged that at "Washington there was no suitable de- 
pository for these valuable papers, and wrote that in the 
Philosophical Society they would be useful "for the His- 
torical Class." 

The Historical and Literary Committee published in 1819 
the first of its two volumes of " Transactions," containing 
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valuable papers by Heckewelder and Du Ponceau on Indian 
languages and on the early history of Pennsylvania. From 
that committee originated the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, which has since grown into such a large and 
important body, with its splendid wealth of original docu- 
ments and its large library relating to the history of Penn- 
sylvania. The Lewis and Clarke field notes were used by 
Nicholas Biddle in preparing a popular narrative of their 
expedition, but, following the fashion of the day, he made a 
readable and flowing narrative. Now, with the better sense 
of the value of original sources, these notes are being 
prepared for publication under the editorial supervision of 
one of the best historical scholars of the country, Mr. R. 
Thwaites, of the Historical Society of "Wisconsin, and the 
careful editor of the " Jesuit Relations," that storehouse of 
information as to the very early geographical history of the 
country. His edition of the notes will be published as part 
of the centennial celebration of the first exploration of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast. Before the Philo- 
sophical Society the elder De Lesseps read a paper on the 
Empire of Morocco, and later the Society encouraged the 
undertaking of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Be- 
fore the days of the Academy of Natural Sciences it received 
the reports of botanists like the Bartrams and Muhlenberg, 
and their herbariums, which were finally handed over to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. So, too, its collection of 
rare coins went to the Numismatic Society and its archaeo- 
logical collection to the University Archaeological Museum. 
Before the day of agricultural and horticultural societies, 
topics now discussed by them were presented and debated 
in the meetings and Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society, and papers on the English language 
and kindred subjects are there preserved that would to-day 
go to one of the numerous philological associations of the 
country. Geology and geography, aerial voyages, chem- 
istry, physics, astronomy, were all then subjects for papers 
and discussion in the Philosophical Society, and to-day many 
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of the existing vigorous bodies devoted to these subjects 
still look to its publications and its library for the needed 
information as to the work done by early investigators. The 
hall of the Philosophical Society stands on ground in Inde- 
pendence Square, granted to it by the State before the Rev- 
olution, and it has shared its quarters in turn with the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
with the College of Physicians, the Historical Society, and 
the Athenaeum. To-day their buildings have far outgrown 
that of the Philosophical Society, but they still work in har- 
mony, mindful of their old relations. Peale's Museum was 
quartered in its hall, too, until it was moved into Independ- 
ence Hall ; and when it was finally moved to the Chinese 
Museum, at Ninth and Sansom Streets, it was destroyed by 
fire, — a great loss, for it included many rare and valuable 
objects. 

Before trade and finance invaded its quiet Fifth Street 
hall, part of its building was occupied by Mr. John Vaughan, 
for fifty years its Secretary, and every travelling foreigner 
of distinction and every American of note was entertained' 
at his Sunday morning breakfasts, and a record of all the 
famous men who shared his hospitality could be gathered 
from such books as " The Travels of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar" and " The Life of George Ticknor." After 
Vaughan's death, Dr. Caspar Wistar, the President of the 
Philosophical Society, made his Sunday evening gatherings 
noteworthy, and on his death his friends perpetuated his 
memory by founding the Wistar Club, of which to this day 
most of the members are also members of the Philosophical 
Society. Its Saturday evenings are always noteworthy for 
the hospitality extended to all men of science and letters. 
Then, too, the name of Caspar Wistar is perpetuated in the 
Wistar Museum of Comparative Anatomy of the University 
of Pennsylvania, one of the most important institutions of 
its kind in the country. Its President, G-eneral Isaac Wistar, 
was also until recently President of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, and his successor, Dr. Edgar F. Smith, is Vice-Pro- 
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vost of the University, which is also largely represented in 
the other officers of the Philosophical Society, — in the four 
Secretaries and in its Councils. So, too, the High School 
and Haverford and Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore, as well as 
Princeton University, have active representatives in the 
Philosophical Society. Prom the outset the American 
Philosophical Society was founded in honest imitation of 
the Royal Society of London, and it now selects and elects 
its members — resident, non-resident, and honorary — on the 
same basis, so as to secure representatives of all branches ot 
knowledge, and in numbers so limited — annually fifteen 
American members and five foreign members — as to select 
carefully the most representative men of note at home and 
abroad. It is this that makes membership in the Philo- 
sophical Society an honor and distinction. It was through 
Pranklin, when he was in Prance, the representative ot 
American science as well as of his country, that there 
began an exchange of publications with the great Prench 
and other European scientific bodies that is still actively 
'maintained. Pranklin left to the Philosophical Society 
nearly a hundred volumes of the Transactions of the Prench 
Royal Institute of Science, and to these are now regularly 
added the numerous volumes issued by the five Prench 
Academies that constitute to-day the Institute of Prance, — 
perhaps the most influential body of its kind in the world. 
To the Philosophical Society came more than seventy vol- 
umes of Pranklin's Papers, covering his long life of varied 
activity ; these are now being slowly " calendared," and it 
is to be hoped that means will be supplied — for the Society's 
income is a very small one — to have the Calendar of the 
Pranklin Papers ready as the contribution of the Society 
to the Pranklin Bi-Centennial in 1906. At its annual 
meeting it was decided to invite to that celebration all the 
numerous bodies, local, American, and foreign, of which 
Pranklin was a member. Here in Philadelphia he was the 
founder of the University, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of 
the Philadelphia Library, of the first fire and insurance 
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companies, and he was honored at home and abroad by 
degrees from many colleges and universities, and by elec- 
tion to all the great scientific societies. All of these will no 
doubt join in doing honor to his memory. The United 
States may well honor him as the first Postmaster, and as 
his State Papers are preserved in the Library of the Depart 
ment of State in Washington, it will no doubt be repre- 
sented, and will make this Bi-Oentennial international and 
national. 

It is surprising that this venerable Society, the oldest 
scientific society in this country, and active and useful, has 
received so little recognition in the way of gifts. The 
Magellan Prize and the Michaud Fund both came from 
foreigners who knew its value, and from the former fund 
a prize is still awarded, while from the Michaud Fund 
money was given to defray the expense of the splendid 
collection of oaks planted in Fairmount Park. The late 
Henry M. Phillips founded a prize that is often awarded 
after careful work by competent and able judges. His 
nephew and namesake left a modest legacy for the library 
that may be increased to a sum sufficient to be of great use. 
But in all these long years of active life no benefactor has 
given such an endowment as would enable the Society 
to further the scientific work of its members and of the 
larger world of scientific and literary students who are free 
to use its publications to make their work known. It has 
been thought that Andrew Carnegie, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, is so like Franklin in 
many ways that he would some day endow Franklin's and 
his Society with a fund large enough to enable it to enlist 
new recruits in the broad field covered by its purpose; 
" for promoting useful knowledge" is part of its title, and 
certainly both Franklin in his day and Carnegie in ours are 
the men who have given the world the best example of the 
best way of promoting useful knowledge. 

The foremost men of science and letters are found among 
the long list of names that constitute its roll of members. 
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Beginning with Franklin and Rittenhouse and Kinnersley 
and the great names of our early colonial history, it added 
those of the most illustrious English and Continental 
students and scholars. After the Revolution it showed the 
gratitude due our French allies by electing the most distin- 
guished Frenchmen who had served in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence, La Fayette and Rochambeau and their 
companions in arms and the early diplomatic representatives 
of France, and the great philosophers and men of science 
and letters, and that tie is still kept alive by the many 
distinguished Frenchmen elected from time to time. Every 
country has since then supplied its quota, and Germany and 
Italy and Russia and South America and Australia and 
Canada are well represented. Every great American found 
worthy of the honor has gladly accepted it. 

The local representation at its annual meetings included 
many famous Philadelphia men of science, and at its last 
annual meeting every university and college, every scientific 
society, and every learned body of the country was well 
represented by the members. Philadelphia can point with 
pride to such men as S. "Weir Mitchell and Joseph Wharton, 
George F. Baer and Alexander J. Oassatt, Hampton Carson 
and Governor Pennypacker, Horace Howard Furness, — 
three generations of that honored name were at one time on 
its roll, — and, indeed, heredity has often been noted in the 
Baches, the descendants of Franklin, the Biddies, the Cad- 
waladers, the Pattersons, the Haupts, the Leas, the Merricks, 
the Morrises, the Rawles, the Fishers, the Sellers, the Wis- 
tars, while science and art and letters have given many of 
their best fruits in the present active members, so that the 
American Philosophical Society still maintains its position 
alike from age and merit. 

The broad and catholic nature of the American Philo- 
sophical Society is well shown by the various branches of 
science and literature represented in its officers and in 
universities and colleges represented by those who read 
papers at its annual meeting and by those who discussed 
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them. The Patron of the Society is the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, ex officio, — an office as old as the Society itself; 
the present incumbent is the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
a Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania ; the President 
is Vice-Provost Edgar F. Smith, Harrison Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania; the Vice- 
Presidents are Professor George F. Barker, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Pennsylvania ; Professor 
S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution ot 
Washington, D. C, and a distinguished astronomer; and 
Professor W. B. Scott, Professor of Geology at Princeton 
University. The Secretaries are Dr. I. Minis Hays, who is 
also the Librarian ; Professor E. G. Conklin, a noted Biolo- 
gist; Professor Arthur "W". Goodspeed, Professor of Physics 
and head of the Randal Morgan Physical Laboratory ; and 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of Assyriology and 
Librarian of the University of Pennsylvania. On the long 
list of those who read papers at the annual meeting there 
were representatives of Cornell, of Lafayette, of Johns Hop- 
kins, of Lehigh, of the Royal Society of London, of the Car- 
negie Institute, of the Rockefeller Institute, of Haverford, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, of Princeton, of Columbia, 
of Brown, of Bryn Mawr, of Harvard ; and among those who 
discussed the papers, a noteworthy representative of science 
was Joseph Wharton, the founder of the Wharton School 
of the University and President of the Board of Trustees of 
Swarthmore. He showed an intimate knowledge of various 
branches of science and of numerous fields of learning not 
often combined in a successful man of business, who is at 
the same time a poet and a manufacturer. The presence 
of representatives of the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia and of other kindred institutions showed that the 
American Philosophical Society keeps in touch with all 
modern learning and rewards by membership attainment 
in every branch of useful knowledge. The life of such a 
Society, covering a period of over a hundred and sixty 
years, from 1743 to 1903, may well gain renewed vigor by 
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the large co-operation of scholars and students in its con- 
tinued and energetic activity. 

The Bi-Centennial of the birthday of Franklin is to be 
celebrated by the American Philosophical Society in such a 
way as to enlist, it is to be hoped, substantial aid for a 
Franklin Memorial Hall, in which this Society, encouraged 
by liberal endowment, may carry on the work so well 
planned and begun by Franklin. The long record of its 
many-sided activity in the broad field of useful knowledge 
is the best tribute to Franklin, and it is characteristic of his 
own long and useful career. His portrait and that of each 
of his successors in the office of President hang on its 
walls, as a constant inspiration to their fellow-members to 
be up and doing. "What the Society has done in the past 
and is doing now, is the best reason for anticipating a long 
life of increasing activity and usefulness and for a recogni- 
tion of its claim for a share of the generous flood of gifts 
for scientific research. 



